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BRIEF MENTION. 

My theory of the sonnet, or, to be precise, of that form of 
sonnet to which I am addicted, is of the same order as my view 
of the structure of Pindar's triadie odes. That analysis was 
pronounced masterly by scholars who were not favourably im- 
pressed by my Pindaric studies. But what is considered masterly 
in one generation is often held in the next to be the work of an 
idle dreamer or the poor result of imperfect induction. 

Just as I looked upon each triadie poem as one great stanza, 
the several triads forming, as it were, verses within the whole, 
and thus yielding such proportions as are to be expected in 
verses, so I look upon the sonnet, and its parts. To me, it 
repeats the movement of the elegiac distich; the octave repre- 
senting the hexameter, the sextet, the so-called pentameter, of 
the elegiac distich. Ovid says, 

Par erat inferior versus; risisse Cupido 
Dicitur atque unum surripuisse pedem. 

Critic after critic has pronounced Ovid to be no poet, but merely 
a rhetorician ; but for that matter, the same thing has been said 
of Byron, and I am disposed to stand up for Kirby Smith's 
favourite and, at one time, my own. At all events, he has illu- 
minated the ages with that ' rethoryke sweete.' His fancies, it 
is true, are often merely conceits, as in those famous verses in 
which he represents the Nile as having hidden his head at the 
conflagration caused by the misadventure of Phaethon and hav- 
ing kept it hidden since. In like manner, with the best will in 
the world, one cannot applaud his interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the elegiac distich. This figure shows only too plainly 
that the deft verse-wright who established by his practice the 
tyrannis of the iambic close of the pentameter followed the five- 
foot rule of the metricians to the effacement of origin and sym- 
bolism of the elegiac distich as understood by the rhythmist 
(A. J. P. XXIX 371). This long syllable, which is not only 
long but prolonged, gives a lyric character to the verse and 
recalls the process by which the heroic hexameter came into 
being. In that prolonged note we hear the trumpet-call of the 
warrior, the wail of the mourner, the yearning cry of the lover. 
The elegiac distich was not too good for every-day life and it 
went forth conquering and to conquer the domain of inscrip- 
tional verse. The spirit of mockery availed itself of the form 
wherewith to scoff, to jeer, to flout, and the protracted final 
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syllable was not a solemn laying on of hands, a wail, a sigh, but 
resembled rather the thrust of a long skewer into the rearward 
of an adversary. It is this function of the antique epigram 
that has been preserved in its modern equivalents, whereas the 
sonnet, the true analogon, gives less scope to satire. With this 
conception of the elegiac distich, it will not be surprising that I 
should look upon the modern sonnet as an analogon on a large 
scale. The octave, a,s I have just said, represents the hexa- 
meter, the sextet, the pentameter, and the likeness to the latter 
is heightened by the use of the terza rima. To push the analogy 
farther and show the correspondences in the offices of the several 
parts, would require a long disquisition. One thing, however, 
I may mention. The Greeks kept prose and poetry steadily 
apart — exceptions, as in the case of Ion, are extremely rare — 
but the elegiac distich was open to all; and I may claim Hel- 
lenic authority for introducing my sonnets into the company 
of grave grammarians. If that chiffonier Diogenes Laertius 
might try his hand on epigram, why not I try mine on sonnets ? 
Whatever may be thought of the theory of the sonnet, in my 
practice I have been frankly rhetorical, and the structure is as 
simple as that of the fable, for which to be sure, the elegiac 
metre does not at first seem to be well adapted, though it has 
been so employed by Socrates, if the fragment is genuine, and 
by Avianus. 



Maupassant's Une Vie, which once read never lets one go, 
opens with a picture of an old couple, who despite sundry epi- 
sodes have been brought by a long life in common into a closer 
union. It is a commentary on the familiar theme, consuetudo 
concinnat amorem. The prolonged communion of an editor 
with his author may well be compared to a marriage in which 
the party of the first part may be constrained to echo Laurence 
Sterne's confession in his Latin epistle to Hall- Stevenson, sum 
f atigatus et aegrotus de mea uxore, but, in the old times at least, 
the long familiarity bred a certain liking that is perhaps more 
desirable than what passes for love. Still, we live in a restless 
age, an age of easy divorce, for which incompatibility is often 
the principal reason, and I have had occasion to notice in the 
American Journal of Philology indications of dissatisfac- 
tion with Pindar on the part of those who outwardly at least 
are in close relations with him. Occasional quarrels may be set 
down to the amantium irae, and such tiffs are familiar to the 
student of Pindar. So, for instance, Bergk vilipends the Ninth 
Pythian which happens to be an especial favourite of mine. But 
we have all emancipated ourselves from German aesthetics. 

Wilamowitz and Schroeder have committed themselves to 
judgments which are as harsh as those of Mahaffy, and Murray. 
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And the other day my attention was called by a true lover and 
knower of Pindar to a cry of despair 1 uttered by one who is 
accounted among the leading German poets. It is couched in 
the measure regularly employed by the Greek epigrammatists, 
and, in further illustration of the theory that the modern sonnet 
corresponds to the Greek epigram, I have not translated it but 
transposed it into that form: 

Can Pindar's lay be made to live again, 
Which in Olympia once the Hellenes stirred? 
His words of wisdom deep may still be heard, 
And traces of his upward flight remain. 

We have an inkling of the rhythmic strain, 
Which bore aloft each many-storied word. 
To hope for more, however, were absurd; 
Renunciation is our plan, 'tis plain. 

And then the myth. What can we do with that? 

What was a living treasure-house to him, 

A tree of life, emotion's fountain-head, 

To us are names, all colorless and flat. 

Ho! tireless searchers, resolute and grim, 

The thing is dead. Seek not to wake the dead. 

It will be observed that Geibel has put in the front line the 
things that remain of Pindar, the "Tiefsinn seiner Gedanken.' 
Against the low estimate in which certain Pindarists have held 
the thought of the great Theban, I have protested more than 
once and venture to add another protest in the fashion I have 
affected so much of late: 

Pindar is charged with poverty of thought: 
A slender wit, in royal mantle clad, 
He only gave what he from others had, 
He only taught what lie himself was taught. 

But we, who deemed his odes with wisdom fraught, 
Heed not his critics' small, fault-finding fad — 
We, who in every time, or good or bad, 
Counsel and comfort from the singer sought, 



1 " Nimmer gelingt's dir, Freund, uns Pindars Lied zu beleben, 
Wie's in Olympias Hain einst die Hellenen ergriff. 
Zwar wir erbau'n uns noch heut an dem Tiefsinn seiner Gedanken, 

Spiiren des Fittichs Schwung, der den Begeisterten trug, 
Ahnen die Rhythmengewalt der sich kiihn auftilrmenden Worte, 

Aber der reine Genuss bleibt uns auf ewig versagt. 
Was ein lebendiger Schatz ihm war und ein Born der Bmpfindung, 

Ward zum dunklen Geweb frostiger Namen fur uns; 
Pniickt' er doch semen Gesang vom blfihenden Baume des Mythus, 
Und kein forschender Fleiss weckt den erstorbenen auf." 
Emmanuel Geibel, 'Distichen aus dem Wintertagebuche ' (1877). Cf. 
N. J. B. 19, 195. 
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And not in vain. But when the counsel came, 
Such was its music that we half forgot 
Its sterling value for its silvery ring — 

The cherub wisdom for the seraph flame. 
Comfort descended, but they noted not 
The healing for the plumage of its wing. 



In his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Philostratus 1 tells a story 
about the travels of that worthy, which many years ago, I 
dressed up after my fashion at that time, Essays and Studies, 
page 261. 

Scene: Zeugma, a city of Mesopotamia. 
Dramatis personae: Apollonius; custom-house officer. 

C. H. O. Well, sir. Sharp's the word. What have you got to 
declare? What are you importing? 

Apollonius. Let me see. ( Counts on his fingers. ) There's Grace, there's 
Temperance, there's Faith, there's Hope, there's Charity, there's 

C. H. O. (Writes.) Be quick about it. Are those all your slaves? 

Apollonius. Slaves, indeed! They are my virtues. 

The motif was not original with philosophers. It occurs in 
Greek comic poetry once, if not more than once, and as Phi- 
lostratus dealt with reminiscence, I will match reminiscence 
with reminiscence. My memory goes back to a very early 
period of my life, and what I am about to record may seem 
trivial, but I have an invincible propensity to correlate fiction 
with fact, literature with life. If I have not booked my own 
life, I have at all events lived my books. A large vacant, sunny 
lot, adjoining my grandfather's house in Charleston, was the 
favourite resort of negro washer-women who exercised a voca- 
tion which has been consecrated by the greatest poetical genius. 
Indeed, one of my earliest essays, entitled Nausikaa, dealt with 
the washer-women of lay and legend. An urchin of some eight 
or ten years, I stood by, watching and listening. The race is 
fond of talking about religious matters and I expected to hear 
something about their experiences. One of them said to the 
other, " I had faith, and I had hope, and I had charity, and I 
had patience, and I had temperance." Having been early indoc- 
trinated into an abhorrence of self -righteousness, I was disgusted 
at this display of what I supposed to be claims to a high seat 
in the Kingdom, but then after a pause she said, " And last of 
all I had Sukey Ann," thus reversing the situation at Zeugma. 

B. L. GlLDEESLEEVE. 

1 Bk. i, chap. 20 (Conybeare's text): 

irapiovras Si airobs is t))v pjtrrjv t&v itorapwv b Tt\<hvi]s 6 iiripefSXriiiivos Tip 
ZeiiyiMTt irpis to iti.vA.kiov Ijye nal ^piira, 6 t< andyoiev, 6 Si ' AvoWiivios 
"dVdyw" i<pi\ " a<a<ppoaiiri)v SiKauxrivriv dperifv lyKpiraav dvSpelav &trKii<nv." 
toXXA Kal oCtw B-fjKta etpas bvbpaTa. 6 S , ijSi) pXiirwv t6 iavrov xipSos 
" &ir6y pcvf/ai oSv" %<f>i) "tAj 8oi>\os." 6 Si " o{ik €|c<ttii>," *!*•«■, " oi yitp 
5o<)Xa$ air&yw Tai)raj, AWd Sco-toIvols." 



